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Letter from the Director 

Many of you are receiving this magazine for the 
first time. If you are a new member, welcome 
to the Frick community; we are so pleased to 
have your support. The Frick experienced a 
tremendous increase in its membership dur¬ 
ing the past year, owed, in large part, to the 
success of last falls special exhibition Vermeer, 
Rembrandt, and Hals: Masterpieces of Dutch Painting from the Mauritshuis. During what 
is to date the most popular exhibition in the Fricks history, we welcomed some 235,000 
enthusiasts of Dutch Golden Age painting. These visitors not only saw fifteen superb 
works from the famed collection of the Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis, The Hague, 
but they also had the opportunity to study paintings by Vermeer, Rembrandt, and Hals 
from the Fricks own permanent collection. This experience prompted more than 13,000 
of you to join as new members, bringing our total number of members to nearly 19,000. 
Most notably, our student membership grew by 700 percent, evidence that the exhibition 
attracted a young audience as well. 

As The Frick Collection grows, it becomes increasingly important to introduce new 
members to our mission. With this goal in mind, we have created a number of excit¬ 
ing new programs especially for members. For the first time, we will designate exclusive 
members-only days to preview select exhibitions, as well as offer special evening hours 
to our members. In addition, on September 9, I will host our annual behind-the-scenes 
luncheon, which gives our supporters at the Contributing Fellows level and above an 
insiders look at the years upcoming exhibitions. 

There is much to anticipate as summer begins. Currently on view is Parmigianinos 
beautiful Schiava Turca, from the Galleria Nazionale di Parma. This Italian Renaissance 
masterpiece, which has never before been seen in the United States, is displayed in the 
Oval Room alongside portraits by Titian and Bronzino from the Fricks holdings and 
another Parmigianino portrait from a private collection. In the Living Hall, we present 
two devotional panels depicting Saint Jerome in the wilderness, generously lent by the 
Alana Collection. The works, by Fra Bartolommeo and Garofalo, offer the opportunity to 
contemplate in a new light the Fricks iconic St. Francis in the Desert by Giovanni Bellini. 
In August we will present Men in Armor: El Greco and Pulzone Face to Face, a focus exhibi¬ 
tion that examines two great portraits executed in Rome during the sixteenth century. And 
in the Portico Gallery, visitors can enjoy sculptures by Houdon and Clodion that highlight 
the artists’ expressive ranges, as well as their defining contributions to the sculpture of 
Enlightenment-era France. 

As a member—whether you are a long-time supporter or have only recently joined— 
your many benefits include unlimited access to one of the finest art collections in the 
world, housed in one of New Yorks most distinguished residences. In the coming months, 
I hope you will visit the Frick often to take advantage of the inspiring variety of educa¬ 
tional programs and events that we offer. 


With kind regards, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


The Frick Welcomes Xavier F. Salomon 

as Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 



I n January The Frick Collection welcomed 
Xavier F. Salomon as its new Peter Jay 
Sharp Chief Curator. Dr. Salomon began his 
career at the Frick in 2004, as an Andrew W. 
Mellon Curatorial Fellow. After completing 
his fellowship, in 2007, he served as the Arturo 
and Holly Melosi Chief Curator of Dulwich 
Picture Gallery, London, and Curator in the 
Department of European Paintings at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Rebecca Brooke, Editor: What motivated 
you to come hack to the Frick? 

Xavier Salomon: I first came to the Frick 
as a Ph.D. student. I organized my very 
first exhibition here, and my first articles 
and books were published here. The Frick 
has always held a special place in my heart. 
One of the key things that brought me back 
was the staff, many of whom are the same 
people I worked with ten years ago. There 
are also many new faces who have brought a 
wonderful energy to the institution. Equally 
important, the Frick has an extraordinary 
collection with a beautifully balanced exhibi¬ 
tion program. These things together make it 
an inspiring place to be. 

RB: What has changed at the Frick 
since you left? 

XS: In a way, I feel that there is no differ¬ 
ence. That is part of what is attractive about 
the Frick as an institution. Visitors often feel 
like nothing has changed since Mr. Fricks 
day, and yet, of course, much has changed. 
Under Colin Baileys supervision as Chief 
Curator, the Frick took on larger, more vis¬ 
ible projects. For instance, last year it brought 
one of the most iconic pictures in European 


art—Vermeers Girl with a Pearl Earring —to 
New York. Yet even though the Frick is pre¬ 
senting more ambitious projects, it is growing 
in a way that maintains the unique character 
of the institution and stays true to the muse¬ 
ums early identity. As the new Chief Curator, 
I’m very keen to keep it that way. 

RB: How did you first become interested 
in art history? 

XS: Growing up in Rome, I was surrounded 
by marvelous churches and countless beauti¬ 
ful works of art, and art became a passion. 
Any spare time Id have, I would visit an exhi¬ 
bition or a museum, and in Rome the choices 
were endless. There are so many great Italian 


masterpieces at the Frick.. .maybe its why I 
feel so very at home here. 

RB: You spent several years working as a 
curator in Europe. Is being a curator in 
New York at all different? 

XS: Working in New York is very exciting, as 
New York has one of the most sophisticated 
audiences in the world. Many of the exhibi¬ 
tions that the Frick presents—and so many 
of those presented by other institutions in 
New York—would be, sadly, impossible in 
Europe today. Museums in England, Italy, 
and France are facing huge budget cuts and 
experiencing pressure to do more accessible 
things—mainly focusing on contemporary 
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art. Its disconcerting to see that the kinds of 
great scholarly projects that were happening 
there twenty, fifteen, or even ten years ago 
are now unthinkable. Here in New York we 
are still able to realize these kinds of projects. 
I think what the Frick and other New York 
art museums are doing these days is very 
inspiring. 

RB: You have written a fair amount about 
contemporary artists , which is especially 
striking given your Renaissance and 
Baroque specialties. 

XS: When you study artists who have been 
dead for centuries, the best you can do is 
to try to reconstruct their thoughts and 
choices based on the physical evidence you 
manage to pull together. In the case of liv¬ 
ing artists, you can actually ask them ques¬ 
tions. For example, I recently met Bridget 
Riley, the great English abstract painter from 
the 1960s and ’70s, and together we went 
through the Veronese show I curated at 
Londons National Gallery. It was fascinat¬ 
ing to see a contemporary artist who works 
in an abstract mode responding to figura¬ 
tive paintings she had obviously spent a lot 
of time looking at. The contemporary art¬ 
ists I’ve written about—Cy Twombly, David 
Hockney, and Lucian Freud—all have a very 
strong relationship with the Old Masters. 
That’s really the link. 

RB: Has there been a particular 
exhibition—anywhere—that you hold up 
as an example of something you would 
like to replicate? 

XS: One of the best exhibitions I’ve seen 
in the past decade was held last year at the 


Palazzo del Monte di Pieta in Padua, on 
Pietro Bembo. Bembo was a literary figure 
and a patron of the arts who was active in 
the key courts of Italy during the sixteenth 
century, and although he is well known to 
scholars, he is not familiar to the general 
public. One might assume that an exhibi¬ 
tion devoted to him might not have much 
mass appeal. I think it was very brave for the 
curators to tackle a subject like that. They 
managed to truly capture his character and 
to represent him together with the society 
of his time, so it became not just an exhibi¬ 
tion about an individual, but one about the 
entire period he lived through. The result 
was a show that both scholars and the gen¬ 
eral public raved about. I think the moral 
is that, in many ways, curators need to stop 
thinking about what may or may not make 
a “successful” show in terms of what we 
perceive people will be interested in. Rather, 
if a show is properly organized, intelligently 
curated, and beautifully presented, people 
will appreciate it. 

RB: What exhibitions would you like 
to bring to the Frick? 

XS: One of the first shows I’d like to do is 
on Veronese’s works on paper—a combina¬ 
tion of his drawings and oil sketches. The 
Veronese exhibition I curated recently at the 
National Gallery and the show I worked on 
for the Frick in 2007 presented the artist’s 
final products. I would now like to examine 
his first thoughts. In some ways, his works 
on paper resemble manuscripts by writers, 
scratched over and rewritten. They enable 
you to see how he considered the composi¬ 
tion. The drawings are very beautiful objects 


in and of themselves, and there has never 
been an entire show of Veronese drawings 
anywhere in the world. 

I am also very fond of the shows the Frick 
has done to highlight great collections from 
smaller American institutions—and now 
European institutions—that may not be as 
well known to the public. We have shown 
works from the Norton Simon Museum, 
Dulwich Picture Gallery, the Mauritshuis, 
and now, coming up this fall, the Scottish 
National Gallery. It is a good model, and I am 
already thinking about several institutions 
that would make excellent collaborators. 

RB: Is there a particular object or artist 
that you would like to see in the Frick's 
galleries? 

XS: There are a few great western artists who 
are not represented at the Frick, and the two 
names that spring to mind are Poussin and 
Rubens. It would be wonderful to fill those 
gaps in the collection. And I would love to 
bring a Caravaggio to the Frick. I also think 
it would be exciting to see a great work of 
art that might not necessarily relate to the 
collection but would complement it none¬ 
theless, either as a loan or as an acquisition. 

RB: What are you most looking forward 
to as Chief Curator? 

XS: It is a privilege to work with a collection 
of this quality and to help preserve it for 
future generations. My job is not only to care 
for the objects here but to present them in 
ways that are meaningful and interesting, so 
that the next time you see a work you might 
consider it in a slightly different, new way. 
That is the greatest pleasure I can imagine. 
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Enlightenment and Beauty 

Sculptures by Houdon and Clodion 


Through April 5, 2015 

T he Enlightenment, which flourished 
in Europe during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, centered on the belief that social and 
moral advancements stem from the applica¬ 
tion of reason and knowledge. In looking 
to the future, some of the greatest thinkers 
of the period also looked to the achieve¬ 
ments of the ancient past as a foundation 
for modern progress. Writing in 1755 in the 
wake of new discoveries at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, Johann Joachim Winckelmann, 
the influential German founder of scientific 
archaeology, argued that “the only way for us 
[moderns] to become great, and indeed . . . 
inimitable, is by imitating the ancients.” The 
authors conception of copying, however, 
entailed reinterpretation. An artist, he wrote, 
“will learn to combine the beauties he finds 
in [nature] with ideal beauty, and ... he will 
then be able to legislate for himself.” Ideal, or 
classical, beauty thus served as a lens through 
which artists viewed and interpreted the 


observable world to produce modern works 
that rivaled those of the past. 

Two of the foremost French sculptors of 
the late eighteenth century—Claude Michel, 
called Clodion, and Jean-Antoine Houdon— 
approached the antique along the lines pre¬ 
scribed by Winckelmann, using the language 
of classicism to articulate the flowing grace 
and expressive naturalism that typified the 
contemporary art of the period. These art¬ 
ists are celebrated at The Frick Collection 
in Enlightenment and Beauty: Sculptures by 
Houdon and Clodion , on view in the Portico 
Gallery. At the outset of their careers, the 
artists followed similar paths, studying at 
the French Royal Academy in Paris and 
winning the prestigious Prix de Rome for 
sculpture. This award enabled them to travel 
in the 1760s to the French Academy in 
Rome, where they overlapped for a time and 
engaged firsthand with the antique. In Italy 
and later during their mature years in the 


French capital, the two artists adapted their 
deeply internalized knowledge of classical 
art to suit distinct creative objectives, exem¬ 
plified by Houdons exquisite marble portrait 
busts and Clodion’s lively terracottas. They 
maintained, however, a shared commitment 
to the models of antiquity, as well as direct 
observation from life. 

The installation illuminates Houdons and 
Clodions defining contributions to the art 
of the Enlightenment with a selection of 
their works drawn from the Fricks hold¬ 
ings. These objects, assembled by Henry Clay 
Frick, his daughter Helen Clay Frick, and 
more recent gifts and purchases, will rotate 
throughout the year-long presentation with 
rarely seen loans from private collections. 
Among them are portrait busts, reliefs, figure 
groups, and—for the later part of the shows 
run—Houdons remarkable life-size terracotta 
Diana the Huntress (see inside back cover), 
one of the Fricks masterpieces. As a group, 
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OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Claude Michel, called Clodion (1738-1814), 

The Cupid Seller (La marchande damours), 
c. 1765-70, terracotta, anonymous loan 

Clodion, The Cupid Seller (La marchande damours), 
c. 1765-70, marble, private collection 

ABOVE 

Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), Vestal, c. 1767-68, 
terracotta, private collection 


the sculptures highlight the freedom of the 
artists’ responses to classical motifs, which 
they interpreted in marble and terracotta with 
a naturalism, beauty, and technical facility 
that testify to the innovative spirit of the age. 

Works in the exhibition dating to or 
shortly after Houdon’s and Clodions foun¬ 
dational periods in Rome convey their 
inventive, rather than imitative, treatment 
of antique prototypes, even during the early 
phases of their careers. Two related reliefs 
of The Cupid Seller by Clodion, who lived in 
Italy from 1762 to 1771, offer a case in point. 
The panels (opposite page) portray a youth¬ 
ful vendor who eagerly proffers the promise 
of love—embodied by a winged cupid—to 
a buyer and her attendant. Clodions com¬ 
position closely mirrors that of a renowned 
ancient wall painting discovered near 
Herculaneum in 1759, which was soon after 
reproduced in engravings. The artist departs 
from his two-dimensional source, however, 
by translating it into low-relief sculpture. In 
his terracotta relief (opposite page, left), he 
uses raised modeling to emphasize the female 
figures’ profiles and pleated garments, along 
with delicate incising to indicate the grace¬ 
ful contours of their limbs, which recede 
into space. Clodion skillfully refashions the 
vendor from the Roman original (wherein 
she appears as a coarse older woman) into a 
pleasing maiden, endowing his work with a 
charming quality suited to the playful sen¬ 
sibilities of eighteenth-century France. The 
marble version of the relief (opposite page, 
right) attests to the appeal of the subject, as 
well as the success of Clodion’s terracotta, 
which likely inspired the subsequent com¬ 
mission in the more costly material. The 


panel also illustrates the artist’s versatile 
adaptation of the composition to suit a dif¬ 
ferent medium, as he replaces gestural mod¬ 
eling in clay with refined carving in marble 
to convey the stately, eternal permanence of 
his highly classicized figures. 

The earliest sculpture by Houdon in the 
exhibition, an understated yet remarkable 
terracotta statuette (left), suggests the direct 
impact of the antique on the artist while 
immersed among the treasures of Rome, 
where he worked for four years beginning 
in 1764. His elegant, draped female figure 
replicates a life-size marble statue in the 
Capitoline Museum, identified at the time 
as Pandora or Psyche. Houdon reimagines 
the figure as a follower of Vesta, the Roman 
goddess of the hearth whose temple atten¬ 
dants—known as vestals and sworn to a vow 
of chastity—guarded a perpetual flame. With 
a serene, blank-eyed expression and draped 
hands holding an urn of the sacred fire, 
Houdon’s vestal exhibits the grace and mod¬ 
esty befitting her role. In keeping with the 
Enlightenment’s emphasis on the individual, 
the artist downplays the austere qualities of 
his antique prototype in favor of humanizing 
the vestal through the subtle, animated sway 
of her stance and the gentle turn of her head. 
A student of anatomy who observed nature 
as closely as the antique, Houdon suggests 
the form of the statuette’s figure (note, espe¬ 
cially, her bent knee) beneath the delicately 
articulated folds of her garment. Several later 
versions of the Vestal survive, including a 
plaster example in the Frick Art & Historical 
Center, Pittsburgh. This work was acquired 
in 1935 by Helen Clay Frick, who praised 
Houdon as “one of the greatest sculptors of 
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all times” in her unpublished monograph on 
the artist. 

Back in Paris, both Houdon and Clodion 
continued to rely on the classical tradition 
as they explored increasingly ambitious and 
expressive compositions. Two similar works 
by Clodion in the exhibition straddle the 
divide between the artists youth and matu¬ 
rity and exemplify the heightened lyricism 


that is the hallmark of his sculpture. The 
earlier example in this group, likely made 
in France in the wake of his Italian sojourn, 
portrays the Three Graces as caryatids, 
or female figures serving as architectural 
pillars (top right). Demonstrating his sig¬ 
nature skill in highly finished terracotta, 
Clodion reduces the monumental scale of 
prototypes from classical architecture while 




preserving the figures’ weight-bearing func¬ 
tion. (They once supported a marble basin, 
now lost.) The artist, however, embellishes 
upon the traditional, single-figure caryatid 
by encircling the Graces, who link hands in 
accordance with custom, around a central 
column. Subtle variations in the figures’ 
poses, elaborate coiffures, and classical cos¬ 
tumes break the ordered rhythm of the 
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composition, thereby endowing it with a 
contemporary, naturalistic spirit. 

Clodions continued interest in animated 
caryatids emerges in another work in the 
exhibition, one that postdates the Three 
Graces by nearly twenty years and pushes the 
nascent experiments it embodies to daring 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Clodion, Zephyrus and Flora, 1799, terracotta, 

The Frick Collection 

Clodion, Three Graces, early 1770s, terracotta, 
private collection 

Clodion and Jean-Baptiste Lepaute (1727-1802), 

The Dance of Time: Three Nymphs Supporting 
a Clock, 1788, terracotta, gilt brass, and glass, 

The Frick Collection, purchased through the bequest 
of Winthrop Kellogg Edey 

ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Houdon, Comtesse du Cayla, 1777, marble, 

The Frick Collection 

Houdon, Young Lise in the Guise of Innocence, 1775, 
marble, private collection 


new heights. The artists Dance of Time: Three 
Nymphs Supporting a Clock (opposite page, 
bottom right), acquired by the Frick in 2006, 
features an extraordinary trio of gamboling 
figures that serve as a base for a spectacular 
glass-enclosed timepiece by the renowned 
French horologist Jean-Baptiste Lepaute. 
With boldly outstretched limbs, the carefree 
nymphs of Clodions terracotta nearly break 
free from the fluted pillar they surround, 
playfully flouting their role as buttresses. The 
circular momentum of their joyous dance, 
suggested by their billowing draperies, pro¬ 
ceeds in harmony with the rhythm of the 
clocks pendulum and the horizontal rota¬ 
tion of its dial. Together, Clodions exuberant 
nymphs and Lepautes ingenious device form 
a unified expression of the grace, modernity, 
and classicism that epitomize the art of the 
Enlightenment. 

The latest work by Clodion presented in 
the exhibition (opposite page, left) embodies 


the enchanting beauty for which his statu¬ 
ettes were celebrated. Dating to 1799, this 
small-scale terracotta figure group depicts 
Zephyrus, the god of warm, westerly winds, 
embracing the lithe body of Flora, the god¬ 
dess of flowers, as he crowns her with a 
wreath of roses. The attributes identifying the 
subjects, such as the breeze-blown drapery 
encircling Zephyrus and the putti scattering 
flowers near Flora, demonstrate Clodions 
mastery of modeling in clay. Although the 
artist draws his subjects from the antique, 
he interprets them with an imaginative 
approach to nature that expresses the ide¬ 
als of the period. In this way, Zephyrus and 
Flora provides a particularly apt illustration 
of biographer Antoine Dignes comments on 
the artist in 1814: “The admiration that the 
precious remains of Greek and Roman antiq¬ 
uities inspired in [Clodion] did not close his 
eyes to the beautiful works that had been 
created by some of the moderns; and, while 
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MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



studying the great masters, he sought, as they 
did, truth and beauty in nature” 

The degree to which Dignes observations 
apply to Houdon as well as Clodion is striking, 
especially in reference to the formers portrait 
busts. Enlightenment and Beauty features sev¬ 
eral important examples of Houdons work 
in this genre, for which he achieved great 
renown. Carved in marble with the same 
refined skill that Clodion brought to his mod¬ 
eling, Houdons portraits adopt the format of 
truncated classical busts, yet he transcends 
the convention through his extraordinary 
mode of naturalistic representation, derived 
from close observation from life. In Rome, 
while making careful studies of ancient art 
and human anatomy, the artist learned the 
process of plaster casting, which allowed him 
to create masks of his sitters features and 
enhance the accuracy of his carved likenesses. 
His attention to the distinct qualities of his 
subjects, as well as the growing demand for 
portraits, reflects the prominence of the indi¬ 
vidual during the Enlightenment. 

Although one of the earlier busts by 
Houdon in the exhibition is an allegorical 
representation rather than a portrait, the 
artist approaches the work with the same 
specificity that defined his portrayals of his 
contemporaries. Taking his subject from 
popular anecdote, Houdon depicts the Young 


ABOVE 

Houdon, Madame His , 1775, marble, The Frick 
Collection, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Victor Thaw 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Houdon, Armand-Thomas Hue , Marquis de Miromesnil, 
1777, marble, The Frick Collection 


Lise (page 7, right), a provincial girl who 
arrived in Paris under the naive assumption 
that husbands, as well as weddings, would be 
offered to eligible maidens during a munici¬ 
pal celebration. Houdon endows his imagi¬ 
nary depiction of Lise, who gazes demurely 
downward, with palpable reality through the 
virtuosic naturalism of his carving. He modu¬ 
lates the textures of her smooth, unblemished 
features and bountiful hair bound beneath a 
wide ribbon, rendering the rear bow in dar¬ 
ingly thin, pierced marble. By adopting the 
idiom of a classical bust, Houdon elevates his 


subject to that of a timeless manifestation of 
youthful innocence. 

In the same way that Houdons bust of 
Lise personifies a concept, his portrait of 
Elisabeth-Susanne de Jaucourt, countess of 
Cayla, depicts the young noblewoman as a 
bacchante, or female follower of Bacchus 
(page 7, left). The grape leaves across her 
breast, as well as her windswept hair and 
sidelong glance, suggest that she is turning 
to run or dance in celebration of the god of 
wine and revelry. Through his use of Bacchic 
imagery, Houdon not only alludes to the 
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countess’s husbands family name, Baschi, 
but also explores the possibilities of the 
portrait bust format to convey motion. The 
classical guise she adopts and the animation 
of her pose thus enable the artist to portray 
her sprightly youth, as well as her handsome 
features, offering a more complete and inti¬ 
mate suggestion of her character. 

The contrast between the exuberant 
Comtesse du Cayla with two more restrained 
busts in the exhibition conveys Houdon’s 
fluid approach to portraiture and the clas¬ 
sical tradition, which he adapted to suit his 


distinct aims and the individual qualities 
of his sitters. In his bust of Marie Anne 
de Vastre (opposite page), wife of German 
banker Pierre-Francois His, Houdon unites 
the dignity of a Roman portrait with close 
observation from life to depict his subjects 
appearance as forcefully as her noble bearing 
and intelligence. In contrast to the tumbling 
curls of her coiffure and the undulations of 
her mantle and chemise, Madame His holds 
her head erect and looks outward with a 
direct gaze. Through the uncanny realism 
of her carved eyes, in which small segments 


of marble act as highlights in the darker 
recesses of her drilled pupils, Houdon sug¬ 
gests the sharpness of her intellect. 

The artist’s use of the classical bust format 
to convey Madame Hiss stately self-posses¬ 
sion is echoed in his portrait of Armand- 
Thomas Hue, Marquis de Miromesnil (left). 
With his buttoned cassock, sash, and volumi¬ 
nous robe, the marquis wears the costume of 
his august office as Frances minister of justice, 
a role he held for thirteen years beginning in 
1774. By contrasting the judges delicately 
textured wig with his smooth, sensitively 
defined facial features, Houdon draws atten¬ 
tion to his subjects fleeting expression, which 
conveys Miromesnil’s quickness of mind. 
The taut lines around the marquis’s mouth, 
like the slightly parted lips of Madame His, 
suggest that he is on the verge of speaking, 
lending lifelike animation to the bust. As a 
critic commented in 1783, “M. Houdon lacks 
only the means to make his portraits speak, 
since in likeness he lacks nothing.” By push¬ 
ing the expressive possibilities of marble to 
new heights, Houdon not only communi¬ 
cates the personalities of his subjects but also 
enables them to speak across time about the 
classical style and rational thought that were 
central to the Enlightenment.— Katie Steiner ; 
Curatorial Assistant 


The exhibition is organized by Denise Allen, 
Curator, and Katie Steiner, Curatorial 
Assistant, with the assistance ofAlyse Muller, 
Ayesha Bulchandani-Mathrani Curatorial 
Intern. Support for the presentation is gener¬ 
ously provided by Margot and Jerry Bogert 
and Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


The Poetry of 

Parmigianino’s “Schiava Turca” 


Through July 20, 2014 

F rancesco Mazzola, called Parmigianino 
after Parma, the northern Italian city 
of his birth, was one of the most prolific and 
celebrated artists of the sixteenth century. 
Known as “Raphael reborn,” he mastered the 
arts of painting, drawing, and printmaking 
and was renowned for his portraits. Today 
his Schiava Turca (Turkish Slave), an exqui¬ 
site portrait of an unknown woman, is an 
icon of Parma. The painting (at right), which 
has rarely been seen outside its home institu¬ 
tion, the Galleria Nazionale di Parma, trav¬ 
eled to the United States for the first time for 
this exhibition. Here the Schiava Turca joins 
the Fricks magnificent Renaissance portraits 
by Titian ( Pietro Aretino and Man with a Red 
Cap) and Bronzino ( Lodovico Capponi ), as 
well as Parmigianino’s Portrait of a Man from 
a private collection. As there are no portraits 
by Parmigianino in public collections in 
the United States, this presentation of the 
Schiava Turca is a rare occasion. 

Parmigianino painted the Schiava Turca 
in the early to mid-i530S. The sitter is dressed 
in an alluring manner, wearing an extrava¬ 
gant, almost theatrical costume. She holds 
an ostrich-feather fan in her left hand. In the 
early eighteenth century, when the portrait 
was in the collection of the Uffizi Gallery, 
the style of the womans costume inspired a 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Francesco Mazzola, called Parmigianino (1503-1540), 
Schiava Turca, c. 1531-34, oil on panel, Galleria 
Nazionale di Parma; photograph © Scala / Art 
Resource, NY 

THIS PAGE 

Detail of Schiava Turca showing the headdress 
ornament depicting Pegasus, which was understood 
to symbolize poetic inspiration. 


cataloguer to invent the title “Turkish Slave,” 
by which she has been known ever since. He 
likely mistook her headdress for a turban, 
associated her feather fan with the exotic 
East, and interpreted the small gold chain 
tucked into the slashes of her right sleeve 
as a reference to captivity. Her costume, 
however, is not Turkish and is certainly not 
that of a slave. Her sumptuous garments 
of silk, accessories of gold, and fan made 
from imported feathers and ivory reveal 
her elite social status. Her turban-like head¬ 
dress, called a balzo, was worn by Italian 
Renaissance women of high standing and 
identifies her as a member of the northern 
Italian courts. 

For centuries the Schiava Turca has 
eluded interpretation, and, to date, no pro¬ 
posed identity for Parmigianinos mysterious 
woman has been convincing. Scholars have 
even suggested that the portrait does not 
depict an actual person but rather an ideal 
woman invented by the artist for the delecta¬ 
tion of male viewers. One clue to the sitters 
identity, however, could be the gold ornament 
at the center of her headdress, which depicts 
the mythological winged horse, Pegasus 
(above, right). According to legend, Pegasus 
struck the ground of Mount Helicon with 
his hoof, thereby creating the Hippocrene 
spring, a source of poetic inspiration sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses. In Renaissance Italy, 
Pegasus was the quintessential emblem of 
poetic inspiration. (Pietro Bembo, the fore¬ 
most poet of Parmigianinos time, adopted 
Pegasus as his personal device in the 1540s.) 
Poetry was often associated with portraits of 
women through the Petrarchan tradition, in 
which the poet Petrarch competed against the 



painter Simone Martini to determine what 
best captured the beauty of a woman—the 
poet’s pen or the painter’s brush. Because the 
Schiava Turca wears the poetic emblem of 
Pegasus, scholars have emphasized her con¬ 
nection to poetry, although the precise nature 
of this relationship has yet to be clarified. 

Parmigianino’s portrait differs from 
other Renaissance female portraits in several 
ways. Her active pose—with her face turned 
toward the left and her body to the right—is 
common in portraits of men of the time, but 
not women. Also, her direct gaze and lively 
expression stand out when compared to the 
reserved, aloof expressions often seen in 
Renaissance portraits of women, in which it 
was considered appropriate to retain a digni¬ 
fied modesty. Finally, the Pegasus ornament 
on her headdress is an accessory borrowed 
from men’s fashion: it is likely a hat badge, 
an adornment worn almost exclusively by 
Renaissance men that bears a personal, 
usually humanist, emblem. With her frank 
expression, typically “masculine” pose, and 
an accessory appropriated from male fash¬ 
ion, it seems reasonable to believe that the 
Schiava Turca was intended to be seen not so 
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THIS PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Parmigianino, Bust of a Woman Turned Three-Quarters 
to the Right, c. 1531-34, pen and brown ink, Devonshire 
Collection, Chatsworth. The drawing is illustrated larger 
than actual size. 

Parmigianino, Study of the Head of a Woman, 
c. 1531-34, red chalk, Musee du Louvre, 

Departement des Arts Graphiques, Paris; photograph 
by Thierry Le Mage © RMN-Grand-Palais / Art 
Resource, NY 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Parmigianino, Study of a Woman in a Balzo, 
c. 1531-34, red chalk over stylus, ficole 
Nationale Superieure des Beaux-Arts, Paris; 
photograph © RMN-Grand-Palais / Art Resource, NY 


much as the passive recipient of male poetic 
dedication, but as a poet herself. After all, she 
wears on her head—the source of intellect 
and creativity—an emblem of Pegasus, the 
symbol of poetic inspiration. 

When representing a sitter as a poet, 
Renaissance painters would sometimes 
include an attribute of the writer’s pro¬ 
fession, such as a pen, book, or sheet of 
poetry. Parmigianino does not mark the 
Schiava Turca as a poet with an explicit 
attribute; he chooses instead for her to hold 



an ostrich-feather fan, a luxury item com¬ 
monly owned by northern Italian noble¬ 
women. The fan she holds so prominently 
before her may, however, be interpreted as 
a play on words that occurs in poetry of 
the period: in Italian, the words piume and 
penne mean “feathers” and, in their singular 
forms ( piuma and penna ), “pen.” Rather 
than holding an explicit symbol of a poet, 
Parmigianinos Schiava Turca may instead be 
challenging the viewer to decipher a clever 
play on words that identifies her profession. 
The artist seems to enter into the competi¬ 
tion between painting and poetry by using 
a tool of the poet—word play—to paint his 
portrait. 

If there was a practical function for the 
gold chain visible through the slashes of the 
Schiava Turcas right sleeve, it is unknown. 
Usually, gold chains were used to connect 
fans or similar items to a belt worn around 
a womans waist, but the chain in the por¬ 
trait does not seem attached to anything. 
Figuratively, the chain evokes a central motif 
in Renaissance poetry of “the chains of love” 
and the power of love to enslave its con¬ 
quests. It also may allude to the idea of Love 
chained by Chastity, which is a Petrarchan 
theme. Perhaps Parmigianino intended this 
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detail to be more evocative than direct, 
compelling his audience to engage in a witty 
game of poetic invention, enticing the viewer 
into a more complex interpretation of his art. 

Parmigianino was one of the most prolific 
draftsmen of the Italian Renaissance, and he 
explored ideas extensively on paper before 
painting. His process of invention was com¬ 
plex, and often a single drawing can relate to 
more than one painting, or vice versa. Two 
drawings—both head studies in red chalk— 
have been connected to the Schiava Turca: 
one at the Louvre (opposite page, right) and 
a second at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris 
(above). The first, which appears to have 
been drawn from a live model, resembles the 
Schiava Turca in the turn of the head, the 
smiling expression, and, to some degree, the 
facial features. The second depicts a woman 
with highly idealized features and an aloof 
expression unlike those seen in the painting 
and the Louvre drawing. Like the subject of 
the Schiava Turca , however, the woman in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts drawing wears a 
balzo that includes a circular ornament at its 
center (although it is left blank). 


Recent research conducted in preparation 
for the Fricks exhibition has related a third 
drawing to the Schiava Turca: Parmigianinos 
compositional drawing of a Bust of a Woman , 
in the Devonshire Collection at Chatsworth 
(opposite page, left). The pen-and-ink draw¬ 
ing, which had not previously been linked to 
any specific project, shares the bust-length 
format of the Schiava Turca (although the 
woman in the drawing poses with her head 
facing in the same direction as her body). In 
the drawing, the woman wears a balzo -like 
headdress decorated with a wreath of laurel 
leaves. In the classical tradition, laurel leaves 
are used to crown accomplished poets. As 
it shows the artist experimenting with the 
standard iconography of poetry, the draw¬ 
ing may record an early idea for the Schiava 
Turca. In the end, Parmigianinos use of an 
ornamental badge of Pegasus to mark the 
Schiava Turca as a poet is a more subtle 
(indeed, more poetic) solution. 

Interpreting the Schiava Turca as a portrait 
of a poet suggests that the woman repre¬ 
sented was an actual person. A good candi¬ 
date for the sitter would be a writer of high 
social standing who lived in the area around 
Bologna or Parma in the early to mid-i530S, 
one who perhaps was associated with the 
circle of Pietro Bembo. Although no docu¬ 
mentary evidence connects the portrait to 
a specific female writer, one possibility is 
Veronica Gambara, Countess of Correggio. 
Parmigianino had ample opportunity to meet 
Gambara throughout his career. She ruled 
Correggio—a city twenty miles from the 
artists native Parma—from the time of her 
husbands death, in 1518, until her own death, 
in 1550. Gambara was an accomplished poet 
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with close ties to Pietro Bembo and other 
notable figures of northern Italian courts, 
including Isabella d’Este and Pietro Ariosto. 
She is known to have visited Parma when 
Parmigianino was there in the early 1520s, and 
both artist and poet lived in Bologna from 
1528 to 1530. She was also close friends with 
the artist Antonio Allegri, called Correggio, 
who was Parmigianinos former master. 

No portraits of Gambara are known to 
survive. One problem with identifying the 
Schiava Turca as Veronica Gambara might 
seem to be her age, as she was around fifty 
years old in 1534, about the time that the 
Schiava Turca was painted, and the subject 
of the painting appears to be a much younger 
woman. An important comparison, however, 
is Titians well-known portrait of Isabella 
d’Este (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna), 
which was painted contemporaneously with 
the Schiava Turca. Titians portrait presents 
Isabella as a young woman even though, 
when it was painted, she was about sixty 
years old. If the mysterious subject of the 
Schiava Turca cannot be positively identified 
as Gambara, at least the interpretation of her 
as a poet may bring us closer to discovering 
her identity .—Aimee Ng, Guest Curator 


The exhibition is organized by The Frick 
Collection with the Foundation for Italian 
Art & Culture (FIAC). The guest curator is 
Aimee Ng. Support for the presentation in 
New York is generously provided by Gabelli 
Funds, Aso O. Tavitian, The Gladys Krieble 
Delmas Foundation , Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
L. Goldschmidt , Hester Diamond, and the 
Foundation for Italian Art & Culture. 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 

Men in Armor 

El Greco and Pulzone Face to Face 

August 5 through October 26, 2014 


E l Grecos Vincenzo Anastagi (opposite 
page), acquired a century ago by Henry 
Clay Frick, is one of The Frick Collections 
most celebrated paintings. Much of the 
force of this full-length portrait emanates 
from the resplendent half-armor worn by 
Anastagi. Rich highlights applied with broad 
brushstrokes accentuate the steel, its metallic 
sheen contrasting with the velvety texture 
of Anastagis green breeches and the dark 
crimson curtain. To mark the 400th anni¬ 
versary of El Grecos death, the Frick will 
pair Vincenzo Anastagi with the rarely seen 
Jacopo Boncompagni (private collection) by 
the artists Roman contemporary Scipione 
Pulzone. With its gleaming, highly detailed 
polish, Pulzones portrait of Boncompagni 
(page 16) epitomizes the elegant style that 
dominated high-society portraiture in Rome 
during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. El Grecos painterly portrayal of 
Anastagi stands in stark contrast, underscor¬ 
ing the artists innovative departures from 
convention. 

El Greco was born Domenikos Theotoko- 
poulos in 1541 on the Greek island of Crete, 
which had been under Venetian rule since 
1212. One of the few surviving records from 
his early years indicates that he was already 
an established painter of icons by 1566. 
He relocated to Venice in 1567, probably 
dissatisfied with his career as a Byzantine 

RIGHT 

Infantry Armor , 1571, etched steel, 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

El Greco (1541-1614), Vincenzo Anastagi, c. 1575, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


icon painter. There he absorbed Venetian 
Renaissance painting and began his trans¬ 
formation into an Italianate painter. It was 
necessary for El Greco, as an aspiring art¬ 
ist, to master portrait painting. During the 
sixteenth century, portraiture grew in popu¬ 
larity in Europe, and portraitists enjoyed 
increasing recognition and esteem. A well- 
painted likeness was an effective way to win 
the favor of a prospective patron and become 
a court painter. Once associated with a court, 
an artist would enjoy not only economic 
stability but also the elevated status of a 
courtier. 

In 1570 El Greco moved to Rome, where a 
recommendation written for him by the min¬ 
iaturist Giulio Clovio led to his acceptance 
into the household of Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese. Clovio introduced El Greco as a pupil 
of Titian and wrote specifically of a marvelous 



“self-portrait that astonished the painters in 
Rome.” Although this painting has not sur¬ 
vived, Clovios claim about El Grecos mastery 
of portraiture is confirmed by the artists por¬ 
trait of him (Museo di Capodimonte, Naples), 
completed about 1571. In this work, El Greco 
demonstrates his remarkable ability to depict 
psychologically penetrating likenesses with 
exacting naturalism. Although not officially 
hired by the cardinal, El Greco spent the 
next year and a half focusing on portraits for 
the circle of learned men who gathered at 
the Farnese Palace. In 1572, for reasons that 
are unknown to us, El Greco was expelled 
from the Farnese household. His execution 
of the portrait of Vincenzo Anastagi, around 
1575, was no doubt part of his effort to draw 
the attention of powerful men and to secure 
much-needed patronage after his expulsion. 

Anastagi was born into a noble family in 
Perugia around 1531 and became a Knight 
of Malta in 1563. He was most famous for 
his contribution to the victory against the 
Ottomans during the Siege of Malta in 1565. 
He was also known as an expert in fortifi¬ 
cations, and his biography is included in a 
book published in 1578-79 about famous 
people from Perugia. 

As a middle-ranking nobleman, Anastagi 
would not have been a promising patron. 
He was not particularly interested in paint¬ 
ings and was therefore unlikely to com¬ 
mission further works. He was, however, 
connected to a very eminent personage: 
Jacopo Boncompagni, the natural son of 
Pope Gregory XIII. Born in Bologna in 1548, 
Jacopo was legitimized almost immediately 
by his father. He moved to Rome in March 
1572, when his father was elected pope, and 
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in that year assumed the offices of gover¬ 
nor of Romes Castel SantAngelo and head 
of the papal army. In 1575 Boncompagni 
named Anastagi sergeant major of the Castel 
SantAngelo; it was probably on this occa¬ 
sion that Anastagi commissioned his por¬ 
trait. The close connection between the two 
men may well have motivated El Greco. It 
could be expected that the portrait would be 
shown to Boncompagni and possibly even 
to Pope Gregory XIII. Since Boncompagni 
was known to be a great patron of the arts, 
El Grecos portrait of Anastagi was an ideal 
means of self-promotion. 

For his portrayal of Anastagi, El Greco 
would have looked to examples of military 
portraits, the most recent, successful like¬ 
ness of this type being Pulzones portrait of 
Boncompagni. Pulzone was at this time the 
most sought after portrait painter in Rome, 
having portrayed dignitaries of the highest 
rank, including Pope Pius V, Pope Gregory 
XIII, and Cardinal Alessandro Farnese. 
The artist also enjoyed personal relation¬ 
ships with powerful patrons; his first son, 
Giacomo, was Boncompagnis godchild. 

El Greco undoubtedly would have been 
aware of Pulzones splendid likeness. The 
three-quarter-length portrait communicates 
Boncompagnis high status with the detailed 
depiction of his opulent armor, meticu¬ 
lously groomed beard, and elegant hands. 
According to the inscription on the piece of 
paper in the sitters right hand, the portrait 
was executed in 1574, only about one year 
before El Greco painted Vincenzo Anastagi. 
In his left hand, Boncompagni holds a 
wooden letter case, which suggests that the 
painting was probably commissioned when 


Jacopo was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Ferrara to greet Henri de Valois, the future 
French king, Henry III. 

In the portrait, Pulzone achieves life¬ 
like qualities through painstakingly rendered 
details. Traces of brushwork are suppressed 
in order to gain a highly finished surface that 


adds to the portraits sense of refinement. 
Boncompagnis dazzling armor displays 
techniques of embossing, damascening, 
bluing, and gilding. Pulzones depiction of 
the breeches—woven with gold and silver 
threads—shows an equal degree of preci¬ 
sion. The light bouncing off the breastplate 
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lends tactile effect to the polished surface of 
the metal. Pulzone’s masterful depiction of 
the play of light in the smallest details, such 
as on the fringe of the curtain, enhances the 
illusionism. 


ABOVE 

Scipione Pulzone (c. 1540/42-1598), 

Jacopo Boncompagni, 1574, oil on canvas, private 
collection, courtesy of Jean-Luc Baroni Ltd. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Titian (c. 1488/90-1576), Philip II in Armor , 1551, 
oil on canvas, Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid 


As a newcomer to Roman noble society, 
Boncompagni would have felt the need to 
actively propagate his image, and a por¬ 
trayal in armor would serve this purpose. 
Armor had gradually become obsolete in 
the sixteenth century, after firearms replaced 
swords and lances as the principal weapons 
of warfare; paradoxically, the loss of its utili¬ 
tarian function served only to enhance its 
prestige, and it was seen as a symbol of mas¬ 
culinity, military valor, wealth, social status, 
and antique lineage. Pulzone’s portrayal of 
Boncompagni in such ostentatious armor 


reflects the sitters important positions as 
governor of Castel Sant’Angelo and head of 
the papal army. The figure of Saint Michael 
on the breastplate refers not only to Castel 
Sant’Angelo but also to Boncompagnis role 
as the protector of the Church. Militant spirit 
is accentuated in the prominent display of 
the figure of Mars on the helmet and the 
armored glove placed on the table. Lining 
the golden bands that twine the breastplate 
and shoulder and arm defenses are various 
trophies that represent military feats. More 
specific than the spoils are the depictions of 
captive Turks along the center band of the 
breastplate and the base of the helmet, which 
commemorate the recent victory over the 
Ottomans at the Battle of Lepanto in 1571. In 
addition to the martial motifs, there are sym¬ 
bols of wealth and prosperity—such as cor¬ 
nucopias and grotesque figures carrying jars 
of fruit—meant to convey Boncompagnis 
eminent status. 

When El Greco portrayed Anastagi, 
both the painter and the sitter would have 
been keenly aware of the prestige associ¬ 
ated with armor, but the trappings El Greco 
could use in his depiction were limited by 
the sitters rank of sergeant major. Unlike 
Boncompagni, who wears highly decora¬ 
tive parade armor, which was reserved for 
ceremonial occasions, Anastagi is portrayed 
in field armor, which was used in battle. 
Regardless of the degree of opulence, how¬ 
ever, armor itself was perceived as a status 
symbol. In the sixteenth century, even mer¬ 
chants would have themselves portrayed 
in armor. In this sense, Anastagi’s desire 
to be depicted in armor and with a rapier 
reflects not only his wish to make known his 
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profession but also to aggrandize himself. El 
Grecos use of the full-length format further 
emphasizes the sitters ambition. Anastagi 
was from a noble family, but his status did 
not approach that of the kings, generals, and 
grandees for whom full-length military por¬ 
traits were customarily reserved. 

For El Greco, representing Anastagi in 
armor would have presented an excellent 
opportunity to display his artistry. Contrary 
to previous studies that assume this work is 
a literal depiction of reality, research under¬ 
taken in preparation for this exhibition 
indicates that the painter went beyond a 
faithful description of the symbolic objects. 
Most striking is El Grecos drastic abbre¬ 
viation of the details of Anastagis armor. A 
comparison with an Italian suit of infantry 
armor dated 1571 (page 14) demonstrates 
that Anastagis breastplate conspicuously 
lacks ornamental bands. Instead, it features a 
blaze of light reflected on the metal surface. 
During the Renaissance, the painted repre¬ 
sentation of reflective armor was considered 
to be a powerful means of demonstrating a 
painters virtuosity and was often offered as 
proof of paintings superiority over all other 
artistic genres. El Greco certainly would 
have been aware that the artistic skill neces¬ 
sary to imitate the glittering armor would 
draw much praise. 

El Grecos innovations were not limited 
to the representation of armor. The painter 
appears to have taken careful measures to 
render the unusual form of the curtain, which 
emphasizes the most important elements 
in the portrait, the sitters face and armor. 
As can be seen in the pentimento, El Greco 
moved the contour of the right edge of the 


drape upward in order to align it closer to the 
sitters left forearm. Also, the X-radiograph 
taken during the paintings treatment in 
1958-59 indicates that El Greco shortened 
the curtain to achieve a tighter focus on the 
sitters upper body, which allows the viewer 
to appreciate the painter s ability to depict the 
different textures of various materials. 

Showcasing his artistic invention, the 
painter achieves a sense of verisimilitude 
quite distinct from that of Pulzones meticu¬ 
lously executed portrait. It is as though El 
Grecos intent was to emphasize Anastagis 
military career and personal traits over his 
status. The sunburnt face and strands of gray 
hair, rendered with short, powerful brush¬ 
strokes, bear witness to his career on the bat¬ 
tlefield—these are not the idealized features 
of an elegant courtier. White hose accentuate 
the athletic, muscular calves befitting an 
infantry officer. Anastagis sense of self-pos¬ 
session is enhanced by the placement of his 
arms, which frame his torso. In the sixteenth 
century, this pose was associated with aggres¬ 
sive masculine virtues. (Titians Philip II in 
Armor , above, exemplifies an early type of 
this gesture in a military portrait.) The penti¬ 
mento to the sitter s left reveals that El Greco 
made an inventive change in the depiction of 
the sword. By shifting its orientation without 
altering the position of the hand, the painter 
directs the viewers attention to the gilded 
hilt and to the scabbard, so that the weapon 
seems almost an extension of the sergeants 
powerful forearm. 

El Grecos likely intention was to honor 
Anastagi while simultaneously displaying his 
own artistic invention. The painter has been 
described as a proud man who felt a keen 



sense of rivalry with other artists of his time. 
Although there is no evidence documenting 
El Grecos opinion of Pulzone, a compelling 
case can be made for the catalytic effect that 
the most successful portraitist in Rome had 
on the Cretan artist. A link emerges between 
the magnificent verisimilitude of Pulzones 
Jacopo Boncompagni (as well as the acclaim it 
brought him) and El Grecos ambition to sur¬ 
pass Pulzone in terms of fame and artistry, 
which prompted the creation of the highly 
original Vincenzo Anastagi—Jeongho Park, 
Anne L. Poulet Curatorial Fellow 


The exhibition is organized by Jeongho Park, 
Anne L. Poulet Curatorial Fellow. It is gener¬ 
ously funded by gifts from The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation and Sidney R. Knafel 
and Londa Weisman in memory of Vera and 
Walter A. Eberstadt. 
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COMMUNITY 


Winter Events 

Directors Circle Dinner, Reception for New Chief Curator, Celestial Ball 






D irector Ian Wardropper welcomed 
members of the Directors Circle on 
February 3 to the groups annual winter 
gathering, which included a special viewing 
of Renaissance and Baroque Bronzes from the 
Hill Collection. 

Xavier F. Salomon, who joined the Frick 
in January as Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator, 
was honored at a reception on February 6. 
Dr. Salomon was welcomed by the Director, 
Trustees, and Frick supporters. 

The annual Young Fellows Ball, on 
March 13, drew six hundred guests and raised 
nearly $280,000 for the museums education 
program. The party’s theme, Celestial Ball, 


was inspired by works featured in the exhibi¬ 
tion Renaissance and Baroque Bronzes from 
the Hill Collection. Reflecting the spirit of the 
evening, the museums grand Garden Court 
and Music Room were bathed in washes of 
midnight blues and silvers, while the ceilings 
were festooned with constellation-inspired 
lights evoking the night sky. The events 
chairmen and members of the Young Fellows 
Steering Committee wore dresses designed 
by Paule Ka, the benefits sponsor. 

For information about these or upcom¬ 
ing events at the Frick, including the 
Autumn Dinner on October 20, please con¬ 
tact Colleen Tierney at 212.547.0705. 


Director’s Circle Dinner 1. James and Barbara Reibel 
with Ian Wardropper 2. Ayesha Bulchandani-Mathrani, 
Tom Hill, and Margot Bogert 3. Jerry Bogert and 
Melinda Sullivan 4. Leonard Lauder, Pemmy Frick, 
and David Ford 5. Janine Hill and Mary Phipps 

Young Fellows Celestial Ball 6. Guests in the 
West Gallery 7. Sloan Overstrom and Amory 
Me Andrew 8. Jennifer Wright and Charlie 
Schlangen 9. Curtis Young, Annika Connor, Kim Le, 
and Michael Espirtu 10. Caroline Rupert, Jose Sotto 
Mayor Matoso, and HRH Princess Eugenie of York 

11. Elettra Wiedemann and James Marshall 

12. Sara Gilbane Sullivan and Clare McKeon 

13. Indre and Justin Rockefeller 14. Alexandra Porter 
and Tristan Bultman 15. Astrid Hill Dattilo and Serge 
Cajfinger of Paule Ka 

Welcome Reception 16. Xavier Salomon, Joanne 
Forster, Helen Fioratti, and Mimi Stafford 17. Alain and 
Anne Goldrach 18. Diane Nixon and Betty Eveillard 
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CALENDAR 


Visit our Web site atfrick.org to see a 
complete listing of upcoming programs. 

Exhibitions 

The Poetry of Parmigianino’s 
Schiava Turca 

Through July 20, 2014 

Enlightenment and Beauty: 

Sculptures by Houdon and Clodion 

Through April 5, 2015 

Men in Armor: El Greco and 
Pulzone Face to Face 

August 5 through October 26, 2014 

Summer Nights 

Bring your friends to the Frick for a special 
evening of programing. Each Summer Night 
is inspired by an exhibition and includes 
gallery talks, open sketching, music, and 
performances. Admission is free, and visitors 
are admitted on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Reservations are not accepted. 

Schiava Turca 

Friday, June 27, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Enlightenment and Beauty 

Friday, July 18, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Men in Armor 

Friday, August 15, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Music and dance performances during 
Summer Nights are supported by Ayesha 
Bulchandani-Mathrani. 

Sunday Sketch 

Selected Sundays, between 1:00 and 3:00 p.m. 
June 13 & 29, July 13 & 27, and August 10 
Visitors of all skill levels are invited to 


sketch in the Garden Court. Materials will 
be provided and a teaching artist will be 
available for instruction. Free with museum 
admission, or arrive early to gain entry 
during Sunday “pay what you wish” hours, 
between 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Night Sketch 

Selected Wednesdays, 5:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

June 18 & 25 and July 2, 9,16, 23 & 30 
Artists of all skill levels are invited to sketch 
paintings, sculptures, architectural details, 
and decorative arts in selected galleries. 
Materials will be provided. Free after-hours 
museum admission is included, but advance 
online reservations are required; please visit 
our Web site to register. 

Cool Classes 
for Hot Nights 

For high school, college, and graduate students 
Selected weekdays, 5:30 to 7:00 p.m.; free 
Ranging from one to three sessions in 
length, Cool Classes foster engagement with 
the Fricks masterpieces and with fellow 
art lovers. This summers courses include a 
hands-on presentation of portrait medals, 
a close look into the work of the museums 
Conservation Department, and more. For 
course descriptions, dates, and to register, 
please visit frick. org/students. 


ENSURING THE FUTURE OF THE FRICK 

The Henry Clay Frick 
Associates 

The Henry Clay Frick Associates is 
a group of generous individuals who 
support The Frick Collection through 
bequests, trusts, or other planned gifts. 
These gifts are essential to building and 
maintaining the museums holdings and 
provide critical support for exhibitions, 
conservation projects, research and 
publications, and education programs. 

For more information about how 
to make a planned gift, please contact 
Genevra Le Voci at 212.5476871 or 
email plannedgiving@frick. org. 


Gift Memberships 

Share the Fricks exceptional collection, 
exhibitions, and programs with friends and 
family by giving the gift of membership. 
Members receive unlimited free admission 
to the museum, discounts on concerts, a 
subscription to the Members’ Magazine , and 
more. For more information about giving a 
gift membership, please call 212.547.0709 or 
email members@frick.org. 


MUSEUM SHOP 

MEMBERS RECEIVE A 10% DISCOUNT 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection of Collection-inspired gifts in addition to 
exhibition catalogues, books, and prints. The shop is open during regular museum 
hours. Items can also be purchased online. 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $20; $15 for seniors; 

$10 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 

Children under ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays and holiday weekends. 
The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), Diana the 
Huntress , 1776-95, terracotta, The Frick Collection. 
The work will be displayed in the Portico Gallery this 
fall as part of the special exhibition Enlightenment 
and Beauty: Sculptures by Houdon and Clodion. 









CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 

The Poetry of Parmigianinos “Schiava Turca }> • Through July 20, 2014 
Enlightenment and Beauty: Sculptures by Houdon and Clodion • Through April 5, 2015 

















